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To know the cause why music was ordained 

Was it not to refresh the mind of man, 

After his studies or his usual pain? 

Then give me leave to read philosophy, 

And, while I pause, serve in your harmony. 
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Tue performance of the last Gresham Prize Anthem—one of those sleepy 

ceremonies, which act on the nerves of the beguiled patients as instantaneously and 
effectually as a dose of creosote is said to operate, in a case of hysterical passion— 
took place at Crosby Hall on the evening of the past Tuesday. The public were 
not indebted for this information to any diligence in making it known on the part 
of the donor of the Prize, or on the part of her Magnus Apollo, the “ father of 
the English School.” The quiet scorn with which this unilateral patronage of 
the musical art has been viewed by all parties, induced the agents to preserve the 
most mysterious secrecy in all their steps. The card sent round to invite the guests 
who were considered meet participants in a holocaust of vanity and prejudice 
might, for aught which appeared to the contrary, have been a call to a meeting for 
the reformation of the choir of St. Paul’s—a subscription for some new music for 
the Chapel Royal—a round robin to Her Majesty, beseeching her to command 
her new Composer to write an anthem. Or it might have been the ticket to a 
funeral—a solemnity which, if not already uppermost in every mind at the bare 
mention of Crosby Hall, will very shortly be so should these 7é-wnions continue. 
Nothing was vouchsafed beyond this brief greeting to the “ genteel minority” who 
were summoned to this high festival:—‘ Your attendance is desired at Crosby 
Hall on Tuesday evening.” No object was hinted at, no signature affixed to the 
affiche ; and the hapless victim, who was not apprized by some benevolent friend 
of the fate that awaited him, has found that nothing short of a rush down to 
Margate, Gravesend, or some gay scene of cockney relaxation, will regain him 
that naturalelasticity of mind which marks, we trust, every genuine lover of our 
good old church music. 
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THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


MUSIC IN PARIS 1n 1837 (continued from p. 243.) 
[Ella’s Musical Sketches. MS.1 


Whatever discrepancy of opinion was expressed on the success of the three first 
acts of Les Huguenots, all critics were unanimous in proclaiming the splendid 
triumph which Meyerbeer had achieved in the vocal and instrumental combinations 
of the fourth act: indeed, I was prepared to find that the resources of musical 
science were carried to their full extent, but no imagination could possibly antici- 
pate the thrilling effects of terror, grandeur, and sublimity produced by the exe- 
cution of a morceau d’ensemble Ie Benediction des Poignards!” 

The first scene presents a view of the interior of the residence of Nevers, in 
which Valentine bewails her fate in singing a plaintive romance: this ended, 
Raoul unexpectedly enters ; but on the alarm created by the approach of St. Bris, 
Nevers, and others, the Bride induces Raoul to conceal himself at the extremity 
of the apartment, behind some tapestry. The Catholics arrive, and, in an allegro 
pomposo, St. Bris explains: 

* Oui l’ordre de la reine en ces lieux nous rassemble ; 
L’heure est enfin venue ou je dois 4 vos yeux 
Dévoiler des projets protégés par les cieux, 
Et dés long-temps concus par Medecis.” 
Valentine is desired to retire, but Nevers assures the nobles that her ardent zeal 
for the Catholic faith cannot render her presence dangerous to the cause. An 
allegro moderato, in E minor, common time, is sung by St. Bris, the symphonies 
to which are dignified, and of an original stamp; the Council, acquiescing in the 
sanguinary proposal of St. Bris, reply in phrases of a pompous and energetic cha- 
racter. In the quartet arrangement of the same motivo, Valentine and Raoul 
(4 part) express horror in hearing the determination of the Council to extermi- 
nate the whole race of Protestants at midnight; and Nevers, unwilling to be a 
party to so vile a plot, demands “ Qui /es frappera?” to which St. Bris and the 
other nobles reply “ Nous!” This movement is succeeded by an andantino in 
E major, containing a majestic strain, of great breadth of outline, nobly suited to 
the importance of the situation, sung by St. Bris, addressed with a stern and 
suspicious regard to Nevers. 
** Pour cette cause Sainte 
J’obeirai sans crainte 
A ’honneur, 4 mon roi!” 
The motivo of this andantino is nicely harmonised, and well relieved by a secondary 
thought, yet expressive of Valentine’s fear, and Never’s refusal to become an 
assassin ; he breaking his sword in the presence of the confederates. A number of 
armed inhabitants now take their departure, and, by the injunction of St. Bris, 
persuade Nevers to accompany them: Valentine retiring to an adjoining apart- 
ment. Addressing the assembled chiefs:and people in a very descriptive allegro, 
C sharp minor, the violoncellos sustaining a gloomy accompaniment on the lower 
strings, St. Bris details the plan of the massacre, giving orders that the good old 
Admiral Coligny be the first victim ; and then, at the same signal, to attack the 
Hotel de Sens, where the chief Protestants are expected to a féte in honour of 
Marguerite and the King of Navarre. ‘The melody lies low for a bass voice, but 
was sung by Mons. Serda with all that dramatic intelligence which ever cha- 
racterises the delivery of this artist, the fullness of his deep tones giving to it an 
appropriate tinge of sombre expression, to which the accomplices (tenors and 
basses) successively reply with a corresponding air of confidential assurance, 
“ tous, tous frappons a la fois.’ At the termination of this allegro tbe signals of 
alarm are explained in a recitative, and in a final movement of short duration. 
St. Bris concludes his address : 


** Soldats du Christ! Dieu marche devant vous, 
Ce Dieu que vous entend, et vous bénit d’avance!” 


The portals at the grand entrance now exhibit the approach of three monks, with 
measured steps and pious aspect, each carrying a white scarf and cross. ‘The monks 
(a tenor and two basses), in a solemn and impressive manner, execute an adante, A 
flat, in 3-4 time ; a stern but religious mor¢eau, which is repeated in full chorus of 
female and male voices, with an effect awfully grand. The subject is at first instru- 
mented for three trombones with the voices piano, swelling to a grand crescendo, the 
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basses all joining at the climax with a yeiia the violins in two parts descending 
alternately in thirds and sixes, and each phrase terminating sotto voce. In the 
midst of this pompous ceremony, the chiefs hold out their swords and daggers, 
when the priests and St. Bris slowly advancing, stretching forth their hands, in 
one energetic unison, consecrate the deadly weapons by their benediction. This 
unison, so admirably effective, is supported by two chords only, fortissimo and 
pianissimo, sustaiued, principally, by trombones: the harmonies strike the ear as 
new, but the force of the unison’ on particular intervals, imparts to it the charm of 
novelty. To explain: the first burst is on F flat major, succeeded by a major 
chord on A flat, the first {f, the second pp, and the benediction delivered on the 
third of each chord. An adept in orchestral treatment avoids the shock which this 
transition, to some ears, creates, when played on the piano or organ ; but the modern 
Italian composers, who seldom aim at any thing beyond melody and simple 
accompaniment, have often recourse to the above progression, the most striking 
use of which, and probably its first very popular dramatic adaptation is found in 
the andante of a trio in Guillaume Tell, with this difference, that the fundamental 
note does not become the bass to each chord. ‘The latter example is as follows :— 
E, the major tonic, remains in the bass with a burst of C natural major, making a 
chord of the sixth, reverting to the tonic harmony pp; the melody consisting of G 
natural, the fifth to C, descending to E, in the subsequent chord filled up. The 
passage is touchingly expressive of a son’s harrowed feelings on learning the murder 
of his beloved parent, and on three notes, E, G, E, where this transition occurs, 
the afflicted youth exclaims “ Mon pe-re!” the chord of C natural on the second 
syllable, depicting the agony of his mind with irresistible force. I have purposely 
digressed, perhaps somewhat diffusely, in order to show the effect of similar 
harmonies, in situations of powerful interest, treated differently and with equal 
success, by the two greatest dramatic composers now living. - 

To return to the thread of my analysis, the Benediction des Poignards is followed 
by an “ allegro-furioso,” in G sharp minor 6-8, a chorus indicative of the ferocity of 
the multitude, incited by the efforts of the priests and leaders of the holy cause! 
The harmonies of this chorus occasionally harsh, with vocal parts in syncopations, 
and fragments of awfully intricate intervals, are frightfully difficult for execution, 
but well suited to express the infuriated zeal of the hot-headed bigots; and sung 
with all the suitable action of the scene, the tout-ensemble is immensely over- 
powering, ‘The splendid vocal and orchestral combination which is produced, 
aided by the incidents of the drama, at the close of this scene, utterly defy any 
attempt on my part to convey an adequate notion of its results. The means 
employed in the orchestra are perfectly legitimate, yet nothing was ever heard 
more astounding, more puzzling, to a musician, than the crescendo of this final 
chorus, as if supernatural aid were employed to turn every instrument into a fire- 
brand, and frighten one out of propriety! Let me first account for a part of this 
mystical influence, and then appeal to my imaginative readers to associate the 
incidents of the drama with it, The six-eight allegro merges into common-time 
with an emphatic unison on the dominant note to the tonic, E major, in crotchets, 
accompanied by quavers in triplets; then is sung ff, by all the voices (probably 
90) in unison, the same melody as addressed to Nevers by St. Bris,— 

“ Pour cette cause sainte.” 
whilst the canto is delivered with increased energy, “ avec exaltation,” two-thirds 
of the power of the orchestra is employed in slow majestic triplet accompaniment 
of full Rooper. the remainder, the ponderous basses, wind and stringed, ascending 
chromatically, in triplets, each alternate bar, with a crescendo, the power of which, 
as I have before stated, puzzles the most skilful critics ; some attributing its effect to 
one cause, some to another; but which is simply this—‘ on reaching the climax, 
the crescendo is augmented by the trille of a muffled side-drum, whose powerful 
and rapid articulation strikes terror in the very heart of the orchestra, and whose 
quality of tone, amalgamating so congenially with the other drums, naturally 
enough escapes detection ;” nor until Meyerbeer told me of the novelty of its use, 
had I any idea of such an instrument being in the orchestra. In spite of the 
success of these musical combinations, it is impossible to divest oneself of the im- 
pression of the action of the scene, where having knelt down to receive their 
benediction, the people, seconded by the monks and chiefs, rush forward to the 
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front of the stage, at the moment of each crescendo, brandishing their poignards 
with savage gesticulation. In Spenserean language— 

** Heart cannot think what vr and what cries, 

With foul enfouldered smoke and flashing fire, 

The hell-bred beasts threw forth into the skies.” 

This movement terminates with a diminuendo, the people retiring ; the whole 
voices exclaiming ff—‘ Dieu le veut,” the basses ending pp, with good effect on 
the dominant, falling to the E “da minuit.” Thus ends this most wonderful 
scene, which Malibran declared to me, made more impression upon her than any 
dramatic exhibition she had ever witnessed. 

An affecting interview between Raoul and Valentine now takes place. The latter 
uses her arts of persuasion to induce the former to remain, and not risk his life 
in the sanguinary struggle. Raoul echoes her sentiments of attachment, but 
endeavours to escape, to apprise his brethren of their danger. In this duet 
connected sequences of accompaniments to fragmentary and declamatory vocal 
parts comprise the first movement, an allegretto maestoso, in A flat common time, 
where Raoul, bordering on delirium, “ D’une voix suffoquée presque parlé” 
replies to Valentine, “ Ou je vais? Secourir mes freres!” ‘Yo this follows, an 
allegretto in 2-4, F minor, with an intermezzo major, the voices repeating phrases, 
throughout, in imitation. Valentine with lovely expression first addresses Raoul 
“ Si tu me quittes l’on t'immole,” to which he responds with emotion “ Laisse 
moi, laisse moi partir.” The repressed vengeance of the zealot at last breaks 
out with violence ; the coda terminating this movement expressing agitation and 
despair! Unable to disengage himself from Valentine, the latter again arrests 
his flight by an unequivocal declaration of her love, giving rise to an andante 
amoroso, 3-4, in G flat major, of reciprocal sentiments depicted with exquisite 
tenderness ; the harmonies and instrumentation of which are of extreme beauty. 
In the midst of this scene of mutual affection, the appalling sounds of a bell strike 
the ear and finally destroy the illusion of Raoul’s consummated happiness, 

** Ah! souvenir fatal ! 

Du massacre de mes freres 

C'est l'horrible signal ?” 
astretta in 6-8 F minor, sung by Raoul, a supplicating morceau, in 2-4 F major, 
by Valentine, and the stretta resumed for both, occupy the remainder of this 
touching scene; Raoul, struggling with Valentine, views the horrors of the massacre 
from the window, signals are repeated with increased power—Valentine, desperate, 
refuses to quit her hold; but Raoul, frantic with despair and horror, at each 
successive stroke of the bell, becomes more and more determined, and ultimately 
precipitates himself from the balcony, leaving Valentine prostrate in a state of 
insensibility, 

The whole of this duet, so beautifully descriptive of conflicting passions, in 
point of dramatic effect, is unparelleled. The applause at:the fall of the curtain 
was deafening. It is impossible to say which I most admire ;—the beauty and 
intensity of the slow movements—the dvix contrivance of including the signals 
of alarm ‘without sacrificing musical consistencies—the appropriate contrast of the 
several changes of time—the variety of instrumentation, or the ingenuity of the 
harmonies! In short, it is by every one considered the chef d’euvre of Meyer- 
beer, and to crown the whole, nothing could surpass the truth with which each 
passion was pourtrayed by the singers, Nourrit and Mdlle. Falcon. No composer 
is more generous in acknowledging his obligations to the executive than Meyer- 
beer, who frequently spoke to me in raptures of the justice done to this duet by 
the two above mentioned vocalists. 





FIRST IMPRESSION OF MOZART’S OPERA IN ITALY. 


In 1807, some Italians of distinction whom Napoleon had taken in his suite, 
and whom circumstances had brought to Munich, fell into conversation about 
Mozart, the result of which was that they came to a resolution of trying one of 
his pieces, the “ Entfuhrung dem Serail.” But to do justice to this opera, it was 
requisite to be a perfect orchestral performer ; above all, it was necessary to be a 
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perfect timist, and never to take any liberty with the measure. It was no longer 

a question that can be repeated by rote, or by hearing it sung once or twice over, 

like the “ C'est l’Amour,” or the “ Di tanti palpiti.” The Italian performers set 

to work ; but nothing could they make of the ocean of notes that blackened the 
score of this northern artist. It was necessary that time should be scrupulously 
observed, that they should start together, and come out at the last note exactly at 

a given movement. Indolent amateurs would term such scrupulosity mere 

barbarism. This word was on the point of escaping from their lips, and they 

were on the very verge of abandoning Mozart for ever. However, certain young 
men of consideration, who had more pride than vanity, thought that it was ridi- 
culous for Italians to yield on the ground of difficulty. They threatened to with- 
draw their protection from the theatre, if the German opera, then in rehearsal, 
was not produced, and at last the work of Mozart was given; but “ Heu! 
quantum mutatus ab illo!” Poor Mozart! Many of those who were present at 
this first representation, and who afterwards learnt to set a just value on the 
works of this man, have declared that a more lamentable massacre could hardly 
be imagined. The concerted pieces, and particularly the finales, produced a 
cacophony that was altogether alarming ; it seemed as if a pandemonium of evil 
spirits had broken loose. ‘Two or three arias and a duetto were the only things 
that floated above the surface of this ocean of discord. A noble and rich amateur, 
one of that class of persons who have no great sense of their own, but who con- 
trive to gain all the credit of it, by adopting every six months some paradox, 
which they fearlessly maintain on every occasion. t his nobleman having learned 
from one of his mistresses in Vienna that Mozart was the first musician in the 
world, began to talk of it with an air of great mystery. He sent for the six best 

performers in the town, whom he dazzled with the splendour of his mansion, 

and amazed by the fracas of his English horses and calashes, manufactured in 

London, and at last set them to play over to him, in private, the first finale of 
“Tl Don Giovanni.” His palace was immense ; he immediately gave up to them 
a whole range of apartments. He threatened vengeance to any one who should 
dare to utter a word about the business; and when a rich man does this in Italy, 
there is no danger of his not being obeyed. 

It took the prince’s musicians no less than six months before they could play 
the first finale of ‘ Don Giovanni” in tune. Then first they began to see Mozart. 
The nobleman engaged six singers, whom he bound down to secrecy. After two 
months’ sedulous practice they were perfect in their parts. After this the finales 
and the principal concerted pieces of the opera were rehearsed at his country 
house, and with all the privacy and caution of conspiracy. He had an ear like 
all the rest of his countrymen, and found the music admirable. Secure of his 
object, he began to speak of Mozart with less reserve ; he allowed himself to be 
attacked in various quarters, and at length laid a wager which did not fail to 
excite universal interest, and to form the grand topic of conversation through the 
whole of that part of Lombardy. It was, that he would cause certain pieces of 
“Don Giovanni” to be executed,” and that impartial judges, who were: to be 
chosen upon the spot, should pronounce that Mozart was a composer not inferior 
to Mayer.and Paer, erring, like them, through an over-weening fondness for 
German noise and racket; but, upon the whole, as clever as the authors of 
“Sauguire” and “ Cora.” The other party were convulsed with laughter; they 
knew their good friend was not an Aristarchus, but this wager was the dullest 
thing he had ever been guilty of. At length the important day arrived. The 
concert took place at his country house ; the music excited admiration, and he 
gained his wager without a dissenting voice. This brilliant exploit served him 
as a topic of conversation long afterwards, and he gained the credit of being less 
the fool by half than he was thought formerly. 

This event made a great bustle ; Mozart was in every one’s mouth ; his music 
was eagerly inquired after, and at last his operas were brought forward. “ Don 
Giovanni” was given in Rome about 1811; the parts were not sung amiss, but 
the orchestra was sadly puzzled with this new and difficult music. The time was 
any thing but correct; the instruments ran along, one after another, in a manner 
very amusing to any one but a good musician ; it was like a symphony of Beet- 
hoven played by a party of amateurs. 
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MEMOIR OF SCHUBERT. 


Franz Scuunert was born at Vienna, on the 31st of January, 1797. At seven 
years old he received his first musical instruction from Michael Hobzer, and on 
account of his splendid voice was taken into the choir of the Hofkapel in 1808. 
During the next five years he learnt the piano and all the stringed instruments 
with such extraordinary rapidity, that in a very short time he was enabled to play 
first violin at the orchestra rehearsals. His master in thorough bass was the late 
organist Ruziezka; and in composition his friend Father Salieti. He left the esta- 
blishment ; and then diligently studied the works of all the great masters. In his 
boyhood he wrote many quartetts, symphonies, and pianoforte pieces. Afterwards, 
his multiplied operas, symphonies, choruses, overtures, cantatas, psalms, masses, 
graduals, offertories, stabat-maters, hallelujahs, sonatas, trios, variations, fantasias, 
rondos, impromptus, dances, marches, vocal and instrumental quartts, Italian 
arias, a grand otett, and other compositions too numerous to mention, gave ample 
proof of his extroardinary facility in composition. In his ballads he was un- 
equalled ; above two hundred, already printed, have become the common property 
of all real lovers of music. The greatest originality, the most intense feeling, 
beauty of expression, delicate delineation of the poet’s fancy, sweet melody, varied 
modulation, and inexhaustible novelty in form, are the striking characteristics of 
his music. Schubert enjoyed the love and respect of his fellow citizens, and had 
also the honour to be admitted a member of the Philharmonic Societies of Vienna, 
Graz, and Innsbruck. He died on the 19th November, 1828, and his mortal 
remains are interred in Wahringer Friedhofe. A simple monument of brass, 
bearing his effigy, marks the spot.—Requiescat in pace. 





M. HENRI HERZ, No. 38, RUE DE LA VICTOIRE. 
(From the Corsaire.) 


We have been requested by M. Henri Herz to inscrt the following catch- 
note * :— 

“ M. Henri Herz, No. 38, Rue de la Victoire, requests the editor of the Corsaire 
to have the goodness to announce that he has returned from his trip to England 
and Belgium.” 

We insert this announcement in compliance with the request of “ M. Henri 
Herz, No. 38, Rue de la Victoire,” but it does, in truth, seem to us to be some- 
what fabulous. 

We could excuse it on the part of a poor devil of a He re who gives sixpenny 
Jessons, and yet wants pupils—a puffer from necessity—living in the Rue du Grand- 
Hurleur, or Rue du Chantre. 

But M. Henri Herz does not live in the Rue du Grand-Hurleur, and, as a dealer 
in pianofortes, he is by no means a poor devil. 

M. Henri Herz has only lately purchased a fine hotel, of white polished stone, 
No. 38, Rue de la Victoire, having a park, a marble staircase, chandeliers standing 
six feet high at least, and all this he has got by variations fiorituri, rose-wood 
pianos, pedals, and puffs. 

He is the most fantastic professor that can possibly be imagined. 

He is a spirit, a sylph, a whiff of smoke, he is here, there, and everywhere, and 
gives lessons at one and the same time at Paris and London, Madyid and Vienna. 

M. Henri Herz, No. 38, Rue de la Victoire, is quite an eccentric professor. 
His lesson generally lasts half an hour—ten minutes for arranging the large curls 
and the cravat of M. Henri Herz; ten minutes more to draw his watch—his ! 
montre & la Bréguet—out of his fob, which he hooks without ceremony on the 
piano, above b flat; the last ten minutes for the instruction and advice which M. 
Henri Herz, No. 38, Rue de la Victoire, invariably gives whilst arranging his 
curls, All at once the montre @ la Bréguet disappears, and M. Henri Herz along 

* The Corsaire gives to M. Herz’s announcement the equivocal title of Reclame, which is also a musical 
term, indicating the mark or note of that plain chant service in the Catholic church, where the anti- 
omy? is taken up and repeated in the response. It is likewise used for the catch-word in printing. It is 


ere translated catch-note or puff, as seems to suit the context, and other liberties have been taken with the 
original, in accordance with what appears to be its spirit. 
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with it. His pupil thanks him, and hands him two or three Louis-Philippes— 
that is the fee. After two or three years of such lessons, the pupil is quite ready 
to play pieces for any number of hands. 

. Henri Herz is the veritable artist of the epoch. He rises at five o'clock in 
the morning, and goes to bed at midnight, and as long as the day lasts he gives 
lessons on the piano. / 

He gives them at midnight, just as well as at six o'clock in the morning—while 
drinking, while walking, while reposing, while, in fact, doing anything. It some- 
times happens that he wakes in the night, and asks his valet de chambre if there 
is not a pupil in the ante-chamber. He composes musical batteries while he snores, 
and a variation for four hands while he wipes his nose. 

It is evident that M. Henri Herz will, ere long, invent a mode of giving piano- 
forte lessons by letter. 

He will distribute his genius by the twopenny post, just as he sent us this 
morning his catch-note. He will engage travelling clerks, pseudonyms for the 
piano. Everybody, or rather nobody, will be able to call himself pupil of M Henri 
Herz. This immense artist will engage the Halle-aux-Draps or the Entrepdt, to 
give lessons in. 

Go on, M. Henri Herz, No. 38, Rue de la Victoire, purchasing hotels, with 
lemonade airs and waltzes arranged for an infinite number of hands, 

That is not your fault, but the fault of the public. Let your music have a 
bougie de Vetoile success—all right. Go on giving lessons, without quitting your 
tilbury—nothing better. 

But what seems to us far less legitimate is, that you should demean yourself to 
write with your own melodious hands puffs addressed to the newspapers. This is 
a little too much in the funambulist style. 

You are anxious that the French public should know of your return from Bel- 
gium and England ; but if the public press were to undertake to give an account 
of all the comings and goings of the artists and instrument-makers in vogue, incon- 
veniences of no slight kind might arise from such a practice. It would be our 
fate to see the periodicals continually filled, under the head “ Paris,” with such 
articles of intelligence as these :— 

“ M. Henri Herz, No. 38, Rue de la Victoire, arrived yesterday from Mont- 
morency. 

“ M. Henri Herz, No. 38, Rue de la Victoire, drove through the Rue Taitbout 
yesterday in his tilbury. 

“ Yesterday, M. Henri Herz, No. 38, Rue de la Victoire, ate some poached 
eggs. 
. saa Henri Herz, No. 38, Rue de la Victoire, is threatened with the loss of 

is hair. 

‘“* M. Henri Herz, No. 38, Rue de la Victoire, has a corn on his foot,” &c. 

It is manifestly time to put an end to the musical mystifications which invade 
the public press, make mothers believe that bagpipes are grand pianofortes, and 
ar the saloons of Paris with young ladies of the first talent on the accordion. 

To return to M. Henri Herz, No. 38, Rue de la Victoire, we advise him in future 
to abstain, if possible, from puffs either with or wit'iout variations.— Z'imes. 








REVIEWS. 


Douze Grand Etudes pour le Piano, pir F. Chopin, Op. 25, Book III.— 
WessEut & Co. 


In a former notice of M. Chopin’s compositions, we observed that this composer 
had made prodigious advances in extending the genius or capabilities of the piano- 
forte ; and in “ the creation of a school of composition peculiarly adapted to the 
instrument, and in no wise dependent on the orchestra or organ.” ‘I'he continua- 
tion of the “ Studies” has been executed in a manner corresponding to the high 
opinion we have entertained of the author’s abilities. The votaries of less modern 
schools of composition will probably, on a first introduction to M. Chopin, pro- 
nounce him a grievous innovator on established modes of thought and expression 
—one factiously disposed to disturb the calm of previous mannerism, and to shake 
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the venerable foundations of authority. No doubt innovation is a terrible chatge 
amongst those “‘ who judge of men’s heads as they do of their perukes, b the 
fashion ;” but we think few of our readers belong to this class of philosophers, 
although they may not have followed the example of our composer, who appears to 
have divested himself of old opinions and faded discoveries, and to have “ turned 
himself out stark naked in search of new inventions.” But if our readers are un- 
biassed and free to examine the “ inventions” of the Warsaw pianist, there still 
remain those from whom he will probably encounter opposition and dislike. Nor is 
this more than may be rationally expected. The introduction of entirely new 
methods often changes the relative position of men engaged in professional pur- 
suits, and obliges many to descend from stations which they have long occupied 
to those ecmieh lower in the scale of intellectual advancement. The enmity of 
those persons, if they be not animated with a spirit of candour and love of truth, 
is naturally directed against a system by which their vanity is mortified, and their 
importance lessened. Hence we meet with occasional denials of the most valuable 
improvements, and an expression of undisguised abhorrence towards all innovators. 
From professors and amateurs influenced by such unworthy motives, we do not 
expect M. Chopin’s Studies will meet with much attention or respect; but to 
those who hold themselves unfettered for the candid, although cautious reception 
of new truths, a consideration of this work will be abundantly interesting and in- 
structive. 

M. Chopin, in extending the field of possibilities as regards manual dexterity, 
has invented a vocabulary of sounds, a musical dialect or phraseology with which 
we have hitherto to be unacquainted. ‘This is the natural result of an increase of 
physical power in the musical artist when combined with even an average portion 
of the intellectual faculty. A vigorous excitement of the muscular cannot 
fail to produce a corresponding increase of nervous energy ; and the power, capa- 
city, and aptitude, gained by the due exercise of the former is accompanied with 
an equally high action in the latter. If we desire to have a strong finger we must 
exercise that finger ; but this we cannot accomplish unless the exercise be sus- 
tained and directed by that nervous stimulus which gives the muscles the principal 
part of their strength. ‘To produce motion,” says a modern philosopher, “ re- 
quires the co-operation of the muscular fibre with two sets of nerves, one of which 
conveys the command of the brain to the muscle, and causes its contraction, while 
the other conveys back to the brain the peculiar sense of the state of the muscle, 
by which we judge of the fitness of the degree of contraction which has been pro- 
duced to accomplish the end desired, and which is obviously an indispensable piece 
of information to the mind in regulating the movements of the body. Thenervous 
stimulus thus created, will enable a muscle in the living frame to bear a weight of 
a hundred pounds, while, if detached, it would be torn asunder by one of ten.” 
We may learn therefore, ‘‘ though individuals have been constituted, each with a 
different amount of bodily and mental strength, it is placed within the power of 
those who have little, by exerting it properly, to make themselves equal to those 
who have originally had more, but have not used it so well.” 

In quoting these remarks, we by no means desire to lose sight of the necessary 
distinction between the mechanist and the composer,—the command in perform- 
ance with the faculty of invention: but we have no doubt that in ordinary cases 
a facility in the one is intimately connected with a flow of the other. Thalberg 
and Doehler, although evidently formed in the school of Chopin, have rendered 
particular features more prominent, and in one or two instances increased its capa~ 
bilities, 

We have, in our former notices of M. Chopin and his compositions, stated our 
views of the peculiarities of his style ; the third book of the Studio posseses the 
same characteristics, but in a more strikingly powerful manner. It remains to 
make a few observations on each study. 

The first, No. 13, in A flat Major, is an allegro sostenuto, displaying many novel 
and peculiarly original positions of the ninth and seventh, in extended arpeggios. 
Care should be taken, in its performance, to keep the hand and arm perfectly free, 
to avoid all rigidity of muscle, and that only the top or ball of the finger should 
touch the keys, The second, No. 14, is an ingenious exemplification of double 
triplets in F Minor. The doppia movimento of the right hand should never diverge 
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into phrases of six quavers, although by such a reading the performer would more 
easily adopt the measure of the treble with that of the bass, The accent is tripli- 
cate in each hand, but with this difference, the right, embracing three quavers, the 
the left three crotchets. ‘The next study, No. 15, an allegro in F Major, develo 

a new form of the arpeggio in contrary motion, combined with a single and double 
appoggiatura. The positions are extended in every possible way, whilst the interest 
is maintained by some masterly enharmonic transitions, which are interspersed 
throughout the progress of this fine composition. In No. 16, the bass takes the 
lead, whilst, for the first eight bars, a florid harmony in superstructure, supplies 
the place of a melody. At the ninth bar, the cantabile in syncopation is intro- 
duced and retained throughout the remainder of the movement. The chord of the 
ninth and sixth, which appears in the last bar but three, we think rather inelegantly 
resolved at the conclusion. 

No. 17, a vivace movement is a further illustration of the modes of expression 
which the composer has used in No. 15, viz., the appoggiatura with the arpeggio ; 
but he has amplified and elaborated the idea particularly in that part appertaining 
to the Major key. Inthe former study the appoggiatura grew out of the essential 
harmony ; in the present instance it is only a prefix to the passage. The com- 
poser revels throughout this movement in his favourite position, that on the chord 
of the sixth and fourth (without reference to the bass)—a position which calls for 
the most equally poised attitude in which the hand can well be placed. A double 
shake terminates the study, which, if taken with a due regard to correct fingering, 
will be found difficult. The former etudes which we noticed had been severally 
fingered by M, Fontana, a distinguished pupil of M. Chopin ; but we regret to 
observe the present book is without so desirable an addition. 

The concluding study, in G sharp Minor, is an allegro which opens with a pre- 
paration for a volata of semitones in thirds for the right hand, whilst the left 
embraces the usual extension of the harmony alternating with an intricate motif 
beneath. This composition demands that test of perfect mechanism—the — 
independence of the hands—and unless this be attained, it will be impossible to 
execute the study in the required time, or with that diversity of passion and deli- 
cate expression, which mark the chasm between the accomplished genius and the 
apathetic mechanic. 

This work, as exemplifying the elements of the modern school of: pianoforte 
playing, as revealing the mode by which the young pianists of Germany have 
acquired an European celebrity, and as affording an opportunity for English artists 
to arrive at the same degree of popularity, is an object of high interest to our 
students and professors. Whoever wishes to become a.Thalberg or Doehler, a 
Henselt or a Kosenhain, must familiarize himself with the new thoughts and ex- 
pressions of M. Chopin. The arena is unoccupied ; we have no native artist who 
is an adept in the new school, but we look forward with some curiosity for the 
events of the forthcoming seasons. Englishmen have full as much musical genius 
bestowed on them by the kind hand of Nature, but they have not, in musical 
matters, the dogged firmness of purpose that impels them onwards until ever 
obstacle be overcome, But should the season of next year bring out an Engli 
Thalberg, it will be only effected by the writings of a Chopin. To those who have 
ingeniously contrived to secure to themselves a reputation for the possession of 
taste without having gone through the troublesome processes of thought and know- 
ledge, this work may be decried. But let no young artist be led away by the 
declamations of bigotry and ignorance. ‘The regions of taste have ever been open 
to the inroads of vanity and presumption. The dominions of the art are a free 
territory, wherein all plead nature’s claim to commonage, and put forward their 
pretensions without fear of restriction or reproof. Hence we too often hear the 
wail of imbecility and idleness, of lost time and neglected opportunities, trans- 
formed into the oracular annunciations of an antiquated seer. ‘“ Pursue theexample 
of the ancients, presume not to deviate from the practice of those who have secured 
in their favour the concurring testimony of taste and time. Do not flatter your- 
self that you can add any thing to their discoveries, or that you are authorised to 
draw from the fountains of inspiration from which they add strength to their 
Strength. They have preoccupied the ground of excellence ; and all that remains 
for modern energy and ability, is to bow down, in pious adoration, to their shrines, 
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and attempt, at a viewless distance, a humble, although possibly a happy, imitation 
of their beauties.” This is the cry of those with whom the fallen state Lf the human 
faculties, with regard to music, is a fundamental principle of their creed, and who, 
in fact, owe their only celebrity from an assumed acquaintance with their different 
styles and compositions. But we think too well of our readers and the younger 
members of the profession, to imagine that they will be led astray by any such 
lamentations or warnings. A new school has arisen which has attracted as much 
attention in the world of pianoforte playing, as did the writings of Rossini on their 
first appearance in the operatic hemisphere. Startling as these compositions may 
be from their novelty and elaboration—however they may affect systems previously 
in beneficial operation, and deemed impregnable by universal consent and approba- 
tion—we are convinced they are the result of ascertained truth, and that, as they 
deserve, so they will receive a patient and unremitting investigation on the part of 
the aspiring and diligent student. ‘The last book remains for notice. 


Anthem. “ Turn Thee again, Thou God of Hosts.” The Gresham Prize Com- 
position for 1838. Composed by G. E. Dearle—Noveuio. 


Mr. Dearle’s five-part anthem is a somewhat shorter and more melodious com- 
position than has hitherto appeared from the pen of a Gresham candidate. We 
recommend the lady who so good naturedly bestows her time and medals on the | 
aspirants for fame in church composition, to decide on the words of her anthem, 
and also on some celebrated work of our olden composers as a model which the 
candidates should be bound to adopt as their guide, taking alternately the styles 
of the early writers in the church tones, those in the simple al/a capella of Rome, 
the organ school of Purcel, the cello school of Croft and Greene, the Handelian 
forms and small choir-voicing of Boyce, &c. Such an arrangement would pro- 
bably produce some work useful to our choirs and honourable to its composer. 


The Corales of the Protestant Church, a Manual of National Psalmody adapted 
to the different Measures in the Selections of Hymns and Psalms, edited by 
the Archbishop of York, Bickersteth, Burder, Crowther, Gauntlett, Hall, Heber, 
Hartwell Horne, Lady Huntingdon, Kenney, Millman, Newton, Pratt, Rippon, 
Watts, Wesley, Williams, that of the Moravians, and the Scotch Version of the 
Psalms: including the most approved English and German Corales, as well 
as those commonly used in the Parochial Choirs of the Establishment, and all 
other Denominations: together with Services, Chants, &c. Also Melodies by 
Sebastian Bach, Emanuel his Son, Handel, Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, Winter, 
Beethoven, Spohr, &c. The whole harmonized for four Voices, with a separate 
Accompaniment for the Organ and Pianoforte, collected, arranged, and com- 

| posed, with copious, Indices und References by Henry John Gauntilett. Nos. 
I. 11, & T1T.—Cramer, Appison, and Beaty, 


Tue meetings of our choral societies have given rise to a strong desire for the 
improvement of our congregational singing—a desire which we rejoice to find 
prevalent amongst all classes of Christians. By the admirable economy of our 
Church, her members have an opportunity afforded them of taking a share in 
every part of her venerable mode of worship, whether in its supplications or thanks- 
givings; and we believe no other mode can be found so well adapted to the con- 
stitution of the human mind, as the pure and elevated language of the liturgical 
service of the Established Church. Still the performances of her services will be 
occasionally found not in accordance with the intentions of its founders ; there 
have been, and still are, congregations, who by their apathy and silent behaviour, 
it would seem, imagine that their duty is only to listen whilst the minister, clerk, 
organist, and infant choir, go through the routine of the morning. The responses 
and the hymns have been alike disregarded ; and, indeed, it may be remarked, 
that in those cases where the exercises of devotion are unheeded, the demands of 
praise and gratitude are as little attended to. It is not for us, on the present 
occasion, to assign reasons for this departure from the “ good old ways ;” but with 
respect to congregational singing, we may be pardoned an observation. It has 
been written by one of our greatest moralists, that “the topics of devotion are few, 
and being few, universally known: but few as they are they can be made no more ; 
they can receive no grace from novelty of sentiment, and very little from novelty 
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of expression.” Thus it is surmised that there is no place for the exercise of the 
imagination in the intercourse between the Deity and the human soul, because such 
exercise would lead to the creation of something unexpected, surprising, and 
delightful. A belief in the notion that the imagination is a dangerous foe to true 
religion, has, we presume, induced our clergy to retain in their churches the labours 
of those eminently pious and devotional versifiers, Sternhold and Hopkins, and 
Tate and Brady ; and to suppose that the more our tastes are cultivated, the less 
devotional we shall become. Thus, in the matter of church music, there has 
existed a strong determination not to sacrifice one iota of its simplicity for the 
mere sake of dressing it up for the acceptance of men of the world; and many 
attempts at the improvement of parochial psalmody, by the introduction of ama- 
teur choirs, or the attempted establishment of part singing throughout the con- 
gregations, have been viewed by many sincere Christians with feelings little short 
of abhorrence. But surely there can be nothing wrong in offering the fruits of a 
chastened and pure imagination at the shrine of devotion, since the enjoyments 
arising from its evergy, tenderness, and originality, ought to be in every case 
brought into immediate connexion with the Being from whose revealed delineation 
of his attributes such an imagination traces its most sublime and affecting associa- 
tions. We look, therefore, with delight on every effort to carry into the sanctuary 
the improvements which taste and learning have made in the present times: a 
sound knowledge of the art has been widely diffused, and we hold that position 
untenable which would refuse or forbid its application to the honour of our 
Creator, or for the excitement of the best feelings of our nature. 

The publication before us is of a novel character. It is a design to provide a 
set of chorals for every measure in general use, either in the established church or 
in the chapels of Dissenters. The tunes are selected from the works of men of 
every age—from the publications of Ravenscroft down to those of Rippon, and his 
imitators. They are therefore specimens of different styles of harmony and coun- 
terpoint ; although in no case is there an ill-regulated intermixture of schools. 
The school in which each several melody is commenced in, is retained through- 
out; the march of the minim, when relied on, is kept prominent ; the flow of the 
crotchet, when made the feature, continues unbroken ; and there is no jumble of 
the harmonies of Palestrina with those of Spohr or Weber. 

Each number contains eight tunes—two of the short, two of the long, two of 
the common, and two of the peculiar measure. No. I. has a good short measure 
in the old style, by the Editor; St. Anns, arranged in the German style of the 
responding crotchets ; a smooth and flowing long measure, by Handel, newly 
arranged from a chorus in the L’ Allegro il Pensieroso ; a beautiful specimen of the 
modern choral, from a dissenting publication ; the Sicilian Hymn, curiously but 
consistently harmonized; and a glorious melody, by Henry Purcel, which we 
never met with before, but consider it fully equal in beauty and energy to the 
celebrated 104th, ascribed to Hande!, to which it assimilates in measure as well as 
spirit and character. 

No. II. has an arrangement from the chorus, “ We worship God,” from the 
Judas Maccabeus ; the best of all modern chorals—the lovely melody of Battishill, 
called here, “ St. Paul's, or Sunbury,” with others by Dr. Harrington, Beethoven, 
Milgrove, and the Editor. The tune, “ Attalia,” is a gem snatched from the pages 
of Rippon, remarkable for its elegance and pathos, but which we never had the 
good fortune to hear in any dissenting place of worship. There is no name to it, 
but we should be inclined to ascribe it to Mr. Lampe, the intimate friend of John 
and Charles Wesley. 

No. III. contains new melodies, by Samuel Wesley and the Editor, with arrange- 
ments from Madan, Smith, Grigg, and Darwell. By the change of a note here 
and there we find chorals, which have been considered vulgar and objectionable, 
presented with a sober and sedate appearance, which renders them a grateful addi- 
tion to the list of legitimate church tunes. “ Peckham” and “Stockport” will 
illustrate our meaning. 

The work is handsomely got up, the vocal parts clear, and the organ or piano- 
forte arrangement divided so as to embrace the best part of the instrument, Mr. 
Gauntlett is evidently more accustomed to lay out the different parts, with refer- 
ence to an organ effect rather than to the pure vocal style. But although there is 
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a wide dispersion, and great flow, there are'no eccentricities of harmony—no abuse 
of the chromatic scale. If the publication be completed in the spirit with which it 
_has commenced, it will prove a valuable, and no doubt standard work. No one 
appears more qualified than its Editor for turning the ill-constructed melody of 
modern days into a choral, distinguished for the neat and expressive character 
of its harmonies. 





THEATRICAL SUMMARY. 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—CLOSE OF THE SEASON. 


Tue season terminated on Saturday with Mozart's Figaro, and one act of 
Donizetti’s Anna Bolena. Her Majesty, accompanied by the Prince and Princess 
of Hohenlohe ; the Duke of Cambridge, and Prince George, were present. It was 
one of the most crowded attendances of the season, and we attribute the great influx 
of amateurs to the attractions afforded by the Figaro, which, on every night of 
representation, has drawn more than any other opera. On Tuesday, the house 
was reopened for one night at playhouse prices, an experiment, which however 
successful, we consider to be one of questionable policy, and calculated to lower the 
reputation of Her Majesty’s ‘Theatre. 

The termination of the season suggests some reminiscences of its progress. 
Laporte’s prospectus in its material articles, has been adhered to. True it is, of 
the ladies we not had Signora Elisi, of whom nothing is known, nor Signora 
Assandri, whose absence was, however, to be regretted. Signor Rubini does not 
“ retire from the stage,” and will again return to enchant the dilettanti. The 
“ celebrated tenore, Signor Moriani,’ never came ; his place was taken by Tati, a 
singer of limited resources. The defaulter in the corps de ballet was Duvernay ; 
but a “treaty” with Taglioni, after several unequivocal expressions of public 
opinion at the house, eventually saved Laporte’s credit. The “ new grand ballet,” 

romised from M. Deshayes, was never produced, The orchestra and choralists 

ave been decidedly improved. The choral department was assigned to Costa, 
who has reformed it essentially, and the result of his system bids fair to equal the 
celebrity of the famed German choralists. The examination to which each appli- 
cant was subjected, has-been productive of good results; and there has been an 
observance of the nuances this season, which had not been heard before. There 
is, however, room for still greater improvements ; and we should like the histrionic, 
as well as vocal portion, more rigidly attended to. The great fault of our dramatic 
chorus singers, is their apparent indifference towards the action of the scene. 
They stand in one senseless mass, cold and apathetic,'in the midst of the most 
exciting situations. The electrical effect created by the chorus of prisoners in 
Fidelio, as it was first heard in Her Majesty’s Theatre, will not have been for- 
gotten, but it was not that they had better voices, if so good as our own singers, 
but it arose from their giving themselves up to the interest of the moment. We 
hope to witness the time. when every chorus singer will be taught to feel, that 
upon his individual bearing depends the illusion as much as on the prima donna. 

Neither the Inez de Castro, nor the Giuramento, have been produced, and the 

revivals were confined to Rossini’s Matilde di Shabran, and Mozart’s Figaro, as 
every other opera had been given usque ad nauseam last season. The most 
remarkable event in “ things operatical,” this season, has been the first appearance 
in this country of Persiani. Her opening character was Amina, in Bellini’s 
Somnambula, which she repeated several nights successively with immense suc- 
cess, and in which she has been received since, from time to time, with unbounded 
enthusiasm. Her advent wasa great blow to Grisi’s fame, for the latter has now 
only shared the prima-donnaship, instead of being, as before, undisputed possessor 
of the vocal throne. And yet the styles of these two vocalists are totally distinct, 
and both may be seen and heard alternately with similar feelings of delight. 
Grisi still overwhelms her hearers with the strong bursts of passion, but she has 
not the delicate repose and tender sentiment of Persiani, The well-known 
Polacea, “ Son vergin vezzosa,” of Grisiis undoubtedly highly finished, but as an 
exercise, how far inferior to the splendid finale of Persiani in the Somnambula, a 
finale which she was always called upon to sing thrice, and in some instances no 
less than four times, It was certainly a most brilliant specimen of fioriture, and 
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there was novelty as well as freshness in her cadenzas, which she always varied in 
an encore. Her facility of taking distant intervals was astonishing, and her won- 
derful ascent to # flat in alt, alwaysexcited a perfect furore. The other artistes 
new to these boards were—Madlle. Smolenzko, Signor Borrani, Signor Tati, and 
Signor Morelli, who were all in a greater or less degree failures. 

The three new operas which were produced, were the Lucia di Lammermoor, 
Parasina of Donizetti, and the Falstaff of Balfe. The first was to a certain extent 
popular, principally owing to the magnificent acting and singing of Persiani, 
Tamburini, and Rubini. Persiani was a beautiful impersonation of the heroine of 
Sir Walter Scott’s tragic tale. Whilst we award a due modicum of praise to 
Tamburini, we cannot but admit that he was, when compared with his competitors 
Rubini and Persiani, a mere cypher in the last act of the opera. The two scenas 
by these artists were quite heartrending. The mad scene of Persiani created the 
deepest interest, only equalled by the appalling effect with which Rubini poured 
forth his last agonizing phrases in the “ O bell’ alma. innamorata,” inspirations 
which left the mind for some moments in a state of overpowering excitement. 
The Parasina was greatly inferior to the Lucia, although the histrionic exer- 
tions uf Grisi and Tamburini were severely tested. The music allotted to Rubini 
was most unprofitable, and such as he alone could have rendered endurable, The 
acting of the two former in the second act formed the principal attraction. 

fe’s Falstaff owed a partial and transient success to the splendid making up 
of Lablache as the fat knight. He was a perfect picture, and had he been assigned 
but tolerable music, the opera, from its associations, must have been popular. 
Balfe had evidently overrated his powers, and as a buffa writer, has entirely failed. 
Looking at the three novelties, we cannot say that we feel, in the words of M. 
Laporte’s announcement, that the “Opera has been worthy of this auspicious 
reign, and of the advanced state of public taste.” We certainly are of opinion, 
that something more classical might have been done, and that the choice has not 
exhibited anything like tact, taste, or judgment. To be sure, there were two 
revivals ; those of Mozart's Figaro, and of Rossini’s Matilde di Shabran, for both 
of which amateurs must feel grateful. The latter was a relief to an overdose of 
Donizetti, whilst the former we look upon as really “auspicious.” Its reception 
was what it deserved to be, enthusiastic in the extreme. This was truly “ indica- 
tive of the advanced state of public taste,” and a demonstration which ought not 
to be disregarded. The “ Don Giovanni” nights were also tremendous, and 
Mozart's star was in the ascendant. 

The Italian Opera is an agreeable relief from the contemplation of the massive 
and stupendous in the art. As painting has varied phrases, so has music. And if we 
contemplate with pleasure the rich colouring of the painter, are we insensible to the 
darker, but not less intelligible tints of the engraver? The disposition to sneer at 
the modern Italian school because it is not learned, is ridiculous pedantry or 
affected bigotry, and therefore, Prosperity to Her Majesty's Theatre, say we, heart 
and soul, 

The other events of the season exact few comments, The Puritani, Anna 
Bolena, Norma, Gazza I.adra, Matrimonio Segreto, Cenerentola, and Mulek 
Adel, have been the “ order of the night.” In the ballet the standing favourite has 
been the Brigand of Terracina, in which Coulon’s fine pantomimic powers haye 
been thoroughly appreciated and admired. Miranda was a failure, in despite of 
Taglioni, and so was L’ Amour Vengé, and one or two other little affairs, the 
names of which are forgotten. In the history of the season, we should not omit 
to notice the “ Grisi” duel, the finale of which is the separation of the fair ladye 
from M. de Melcy. As we are not scandal-mongers, we shall not enter into 
details of the ““ Why and the wherefore?” 





BEETHOVEN'S PORTRAIT. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE MUSICAL WORLD. 
Sir,—Having seen in your spirited publication a notice of my lithographic print 
of Beethoven, I beg leave to state that it was issued out. of love to the art, and in 
order to fulfil a promise I made to Beethoven. 
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It was on last parting from this extraordinary being, who seemed on that occasion 
very much agitated, venting his feelings in strong expressions of sorrow at my 
early departure (as he called it), that he put a lithographic print of himself in my 
hand, and seizing the other with a convulsive grasp, exclaimed, “ Z'ake this print, 
though a very bad one, as a token of esteem: receive it of a friend, who shall ever 
remember you, and alight at your house whenever I shall come to London.” 

The beating of my poor heart became visible ; I pointed to the vehicle that stood 
waiting. We walked towards it, Beethoven earnestly talking. A pause ensued— 
his piercing eye perceived that I wished to speak, and he inclined his ear towards 
my lips, when I said, “ Sir, should ever I meet with an able artist, to whom I could 
communicate and convey that, which had made such a deep impression on my 
mind, I then would publish a better print.” ‘To which he replied (in an Austerian 
dialect), ‘‘ Es thit einen ja wohl ’mal wieder einen menschen zit schaiien.” To 
which I answered: “ Fare thee well, thou noble and highly-gifted being, Gott 
ethalse und schitze Dich!” Hoping that you will excuse my German English, I 
beg, Sir, to subscribe myself 

August 7th, 1838, Your obedient servant, | 
44, Great Portland Street, Portland Place. J. A, Stumprr. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue opera Die Beiden Savoyarden, composed by Aspa for the debit of Tag- 
lioni’s two sisters, has met with great success, as also have the fair debétantes. 


Pageanin!1 is stated to be so much an invalid that he can with difficulty make 
himself heard. His son interprets his wishes by signs. 


J.B. Cramer has been elected a member of the Roman Academy, Dii Maestri 
e Professori di Musica. 


Rosstn1's ZeLmira.—“ You must play this solo somewhat faster, and dwell more 
on the notes,” said the director, on the first production of this opera to the clarinet 
primo. ‘Upon my word, things are come to a pretty pass,” said the artist, “if 
a are to teach me a solo which I have played some hundred of times in the 
‘ancredi, and to every one’s satisfaction.” 


Automaton Ciarinet Praver.—Veckelen, of Breda, has exhibited a figure 
about six feet high, dressed in the style of a Troubadour, who, on the machinery 
being set in motion, takes out a clarinet, wets the reed once or twice with his lips, 
and then performs compositions by De Beriot, Weber, Beethoven, and other com- 
posers, with the most extraordinary precision, The inventor accompanies on the 
pianoforte. 


Orean Scuoors.—From the earliest records, instructions for forming a fine 
player on the organ appear to have attracted the attention of its professors. The 
following writers are among the most celebrated. 1. Ammerbach, organist of St. 
Thomas, Leipsic, 1571 ; 2. Cruz, a Spaniard ; 3, Antegnati, organist of the church 
at Brescia, 1550; 4.. Diruta, organist of the church of Chioggia, 1595; 5, Araujo 
or Arauxo, organist of St. Saviour’s at Seville, 1626; 6. Banchieri, 1605 ; 7. Kur- 
zer, 1698; 8, Samber, 1704; 9. Justinus a 5g ie organist of Wiirzburg, 1711 ; 
10. Voigt, organist of Waldenburg, 1742; 11. U. Kurzer, 1750; 12. Sonnenkalb, 
organist of Herzberg, 1756; 13, Loonsma, organist of Schullehrer in Friesland, 
1760; #4. Martini of Bologna, 1766; 15, Jacob Hess, 1771; 16. Turk, 1787; 
17. Deysinger, 1788; 18. Knecht, 1795; 19. Vogler, 1797; 20. Rohrmann, 
organist of Clausthal in Hartz, 1801; 21. Kittel, organist at Erfurt, 1732; 22. 
G. S. Petri, 1802 ; 23. Angerstein, organist of Stendal, 1800 ; 24. G. P. Martini, 
1804; 25. Charpentier Beauvarlet ; 26. J. B. Werner, 1805 ; 27. C, A. Simon ; 
28. Carl Giintersberg, organist ut Kisleben ; 29. Hopf, 1813; 30. Carl G. Hering, 
“ Art of the Pedal,” 1816; 31. G.G. Klipstein, 1833; 32. Fred. Wilke ; 33. Jos. 
Drechsler, 1782; 34. Rink, 1819 ; 35. William Schneider ; 36. Fred. Schneider ; 
37. C. Heerstell, 1824 ; 38. And. Sabelon ; 39. Dr. Rehm, 1826 ; 40. Dr. Becker, 
1828; 41. Burkhard; 42. B. Schwarz; 43. G. P. Calvi of Milan, 1833; 44. J. A. 
Heinroth, 1833 ; 45. J. H. Goroldt, organist at Quedlinburg, 1835; 46, Hesse. 
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Twat pious and well-lunged worthy George Whitfield, amongst the other 
devices of his strategy against the evil one, determined, as he said, “ that Satan 
should not have all the opera tunes.” This musical Messiah-ship of George's 
was, perhaps, a little superfluous. He might have left them to their fate, without 
the world being much of a loser. He might have wished the devil “luck o’ his 
prize, man.” George, however, persevered, and methodistical hymns were accord- 
ingly warbled in the chapel “near Moorfields,” even as the “ gemman’s” bears 
dance in Goldsmith’s play “ only to genteel tunes, such as Water parted, or the 
minuet in Ariadne.” No gravity but that of fanaticism could have withstood 
this. It is the extremest of those extremes of absurdity to which a mind totally 
ignorant of musical expression can go. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue CuApeL RovAL. The selection of the music is left with the Subdean, who turns the matter over 
to Mr. Hawes. This accounts for the Sanctus. 

PHILHARMONIC Society. The German opera orchestra if brought together on the plan at present in 
agitation, would, as our correspondent suggests, afford the means of getting up a splendid concert. What- 
ever Spontini may be as a composer, he is the most extraordinary of living conductors. Even Spohr must 
yield him the palm. 





Weexty List or New Pusiications. 


























PIANOFORTE. Weippert, G. National Union Quad- 

Hoffmann. “ Les Delices de Scamue- rilles, as duets 3.7. Purday 

cia,” first rondino Wessel Holmes, W. H. Fantasia on an air by 
Lanner. Lannerina, No. 4, the Vesu- Bellini Ditto 

vian Waltz Ditto Westrop, H. Divertimento in E flat, 
Strauss. Bouquet, grand Pot Pourti...Ditto Op. 3 Ditto 

Rosa Waltzer, No. 17 of col- VOCAL. 

lection Of Ducts ...seensssccreceseeereeees Ditto ** We can love no more,” ballad by 
Hunten. Les Gentilesses, book 3, of the Authoress of “ We have lived 

Rondinos Ditto and loved together.” D'Al 
Diabelli. Sonatas in 4 books, (duets) Kwer Nelson. ‘ Lass of Gowrie.”..... sseeseeed cferys 






-Ditto 





Bellini. Op. of Norma, (ditto)... «Ditto Waylett. “ Oh! Erin my country. 



























Strauss, The Royal Waltzes, No. 16, Lowe. *-A Goldsmith in his worksh 
Tausendsapperment Waltzer; No. srood,” (2nd edition)... ++. Wessel 
17, Mittel Gegen Den Schlaf Walt- Cole, Jacov. ‘* The weather,” a comic 
zer; No. 18, Merkurs Flugel Walzer D’ dimaine song Monro 

Herz, Henri Rondo from Stradella...Chappel Crouch. Tyrolese minstrel’s song.....Chappel 

Strauss. Philomelen Waltzes.........+-Ditto Knight, J. P. “ Come the moon plays 

Burgmuller. Polonaise on ‘* Ad altro on the rose,” di &. T. Purday 
laccio,” Ditto Purday, C. H. The old yew tree, 

Clarke, Wm. ‘Three Irish Airs, and ballad. Ditto 
three Scotch ditto, (duets).....++++ seeees Cock HARP AND PIANOFORTE. 

Czerny. Cachucha with variations.....Ditto Bochsa. Rory O’ MOresssv+ssseeee+-eeeeeeChappel 


Favorite march in Norma.... Ditto 
MISCELLANEOUS. 








. Air from Ugo conte de Parizi Ditto 
Grand military fantasia on the 























march, Moses in Egypt ...-ssssssesee ++-Ditto Whittaker, John. Twelve Pedal exer- 
Westrop, E. J. Revised edition of cises for the Organ, in a progressive 
Reinagle’s easy lessons with additional style, marked to direct the feet........ Monro 
airs &. T. Purday Berbiguier Ops. of Anna Bolena, Il 
. Straussiana, a selec- Pirata, Norma, and La Staniera, for 
tion of Strauss’s waltzes, arranged in two Flutes,..... ; wsseee Cocks 
an easy style Ditto — Four Italian Quadrilles 
Grosse. Coronation Divertimento... . Ditto Le usard from Téte de Bronze, 
Elisir.d’Amore, for Clarionet, &¢c...Wessel 


Kettelle. Royal Quadrilles.....+s+0. Ditto 
[We should feel obliged if Publishers would forward us their Weekly Lists made out in the manner 
adopted by us in their Publication. } 


















IX CANZONET Ss, Just Published. 
Composed by CHARLES SALAMAN, the EMS OF GERMAN SONG, 
Poetry by BYRON, SHELLEY, &c. _ Book 3, price 5s. containing : 
Just Published by D’ALMAINE & Co., fag emery”, a, 
CAIN OF LOVE cosseee . 
—— All is OVET-ssessseesesueee Ve Weber. 
Fer ~ t 
Z VENING seseesersreeseeee soso eth fessel 
EB. BACH’S GRAND MASS Love is a traitor .. V. Weber 
IN B MINOR. fsa love + Spohr 
= ‘o my lute...... -« Methfessel 
The 2nd part of the Full Score of the above Work Nat aitetana.. See 


is now in course of Publication by SuBscriPTION. The Mill—Song by Kreutzer, with Pianoforte 














Price of the First Part, 12s; Second Part, 6s ; and Violoneello, or Horn accompaniments 3 0 
Pianoforte Score, 12s; the Five Vocal Parts, 8s. Bellini’s entire Opera of Norma, arranged 
4 : . for the Pianoforte, for two Performers...... 10 0 
The Third, and last Part of the Full Score will Donizetti's L'Elisir d’ Amore for pianoforte 
be Published in Di ber, Subscriptions will be solo 5 0 
received by Czerny, Op. 505, Six easy and pleasing Ron- 
G. ANDRE, Importer of Foreign Music, 70, deaux for the Pianoforte, for two per- 
Berners Street, Oxford Street. formers, each... ; 16 
D : U Steal etal 55. of Diabelli’s easy Sonatas for pianoforte, two 
Catalogues of some Unpublished original MSS. 0 performers, in 4 Books,...each Is. 6d., and 


3 
Mozart to be had Gratis. J.J. EWER & Co., Bow Church Yard. 


































STANDARD MUSICAL WORKS 
_ PRBLISAED ONLY: By. 


R. COOKS 
ORGAN MUSIC. 
ACH, J. S.—Forty-eight Pre- 
ludes and Forty-eight Fugues, fingered tor 
the English, Student,..with. an: Introduction .an 
Preface, by C. Czerny, 12 11s. 6d. 

N.B—R. Cocks and Co,,are now publishing a 
complete edition of all ‘JS: Bach's instrumental 
works, by ©, Czerny, uniformly with the above 
splendid work. 

_ Rinck’s celebrated Organ School, by the, late 
S. Wesley. s 8, 7s. 6d. @ach; or in one 
volume, 1/, 163. 

Four New Grand Exercises, and Twen- 
ty-four New Grand Pieces, Op. 120, four books, 
6s. each. 

; - New Devotional Recreations, Op. 116, 
six books, 2s 6d. each. 

Twelve Grand Fugues Op. 48, 8s. 
————- Twenty Grand Pieces, 8s, and a Choral 
with eight variations Op. 38, 10s. 6d. 

In the Press, an Easy Instruction Book by 
Rinck, Op. 121, expressly composed for R. 
Cocks and Co. 

Viner’s Organist’s Library, six numbers 2s. 6d. 
each, or in one volume, 12s. 

Wesley’s Psalms and Hymns, 10s. 6d. 

Wilson’s Twelve Movements, 4s, 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 

Beethoven’s Symphonies complete, arranged by 
Kalkbrenner, with a portrait of Beethoven, and 
a drawing of the house in which he was born. 
No.1, 6s.; No. 2 to 8, 8s 6d. each, No. 9 Choral 
Symphony, two books, 12s. each, or in one vol. 
cloth boards, 3/.13s. 6d. 

—————. His Masterpieces, “Six Grand So- 
natas, edited by Czerny, six books, 4s each. 

Haydn’s Seasons, by Czerny, complete, four 
books, 8s. each. 

The Creation, Three Numbers, by 

ditto, 5s. each. 

Mozart’s Requiem, by ditto, 6s. 

Czerny’s Hommage a Beethoven, six books, 
3s. each. 


Fantasia on Six Irish Airs, 4s. 
Ditto on Six Scotch Airs, 4s. 


PIANO DUETS. 
Mozart’s Six Grand Symphonies, arranged by 
my, $s. 6d each. 
Czerny’s Fantasia on Six Scotch Airs, 5s. . 
Ditto on Six Irish Airs, 5s. 
Haydn’s Seasons, complete in Four 
books, 10s. Gd. each. 
Beethoven’s Grand Septet, 10s. 6d. 
Pastoral Symphony, 10s.6d. 
Symphony in C, 8s. 


CHAMBER MUSIC. 

Mozart’s Six Grand Symphonies, arranged by 
Clementi for Piano, Flute, Violin, and Bass, four 
vols. boards, 2/.2s., or in six books, 8s. 6d. each. 

Reissiger’s Fight Grand Trios for Piano, Viol, 
and Bass, 8s, 6d. each; or in three vols,, 2/. 12s. 6d. 
The same for Piano, Flute and Bass, 


4 





same price. 


AND °C O. 
Say wan 

Mayseder’s Last Air and Concertino, for Violin 
and Piano, 5s. each. 

—-—— ditto, ditto, with Quartet or Or- 
chestra Parts, 

Forde’s Forty-eight Trios for’ two’ lutes and 
Piano, 2s. and 4s. each. 

; the samefor, Piano, Flute, and Bass, 
2s. and 4s. each. 

Hunten’s Second Trio for Piano, Flute and 
Bass, 10s. 6d. 

Nicholson’s Fourteen» Fantasias, for. Flute and 
Piang, 4s,and 5syeach. ” : 

Social’ Pieces for, ditto, six books, 

5s each. 

Berbiguier’s Twelve last Pieces for ditto, 
5s. each. 

Forde’s L’Anima del Opera for ditto, fifteen 
numbers, 3s. each. 

All Viotti’s Duetts and Trios for Violin, and 
Pleyel’s ditto. 


MUSIC BY MR. STRAUSS. 

As performed by his Band at Her Majesty’s State 

Balls, at Almack’s, and at his Grand Concerts. 

For the Piano. 

Le Bouquet, 5s. 

His Beauties, twenty-four books, 2s. 6d. each, or 
in one vol., 20. 8s. 

Souvenirs de Strauss, twenty-four books, Is. and 
2s, 6d. each, or in one vol., 1/. 16s. 

Twelve Sets of his best Waltzes for Piano and 
Flute, 3s. each AR 

Twelve Sets of ditto, for Piano and Violin, 
3s. each. 
Thirty-six ditto for one Flute, by Frisch, 4s. 

Eighteen ditto, ditto, for two Flutes, 3s. 

Eight ditto for the Piano, by Czerny, 3s. and 
4s. each. 

Twelve of the most elegant Sets, as Piano 
Duets, 4s. each. 


ON THE THEORY OF MUSIC. 
Albrechtsberger’s Complete Theoretical Works, 


21. 2s. 

Cherubini’s New Work on Counterpoint and 
Fugue, 2/. 28, 

Fetis’ Method of Harmony and Accompani- 
ment, 128. . 

The whole of Hamilton’s celebrated Catechisms 
and Instruction Books. 

Studies—by Czerny, Chaulieu, Kalkbrenner, 
Aguado, Rode, Baiilot and Kreutzer, Drouet, 
Dressler , Reissner’s Hamilton, Clarke, Sor, Clarke, 
Baillot, Levasseur and Catel, Forde, Berbiguiere’s. 
Mullers, Brod’s, Frolich’s, Pacini’s, Carullis, &c. , 
&c., for all Instruments. 


DANCE MUSIC FOR A BAND, 

Queen Victoria’s New Court Quadrilles, five 
books, 4s. and 6s. each. 

Ditto for Piano, twelve books, 2s. each. 

Strauss’ New Valses, Hommage a la Reine de 
la Grande Bretagne, Piano Solo, 4s., ditto Duets, 
7 1 ae and Flute, 3s.; and for Piano and 

iolin. 


N.B. The above works are published only by 
MESSRS. R. COCKS AND CO, 


20, PRINCES STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON —FULL CATALOGUES GRATIS. 





NEW MUSICAL WORK. 


R WATTS DIVINE AND MORAL SONGS, 

. Set to Music by MRS. BRENT, expressly for Children. 
This work is publishing‘in Monthly Numbers, and will be completed in Ten Parts, Price One Shilling 
Each Part. It will be found a desirable assistant in the education of Children, as it conveys instruction in 


fits most pleasing form, and is — 
as the more advanced performer. T 


adapted, by the vivacity of its style, to, the most youthful, as well 
e Ninth Number will be in readiness Sept. Ist. 


Published by GEORGE & MANBY, 85, Fleet Street; and the AUTHOR, 32, Park Place, Peckham 


New Town. 





Published by H. HOOPER, 13, Pall Mall East, & R. GROOMBRIDGE, Paryer Alley, Paternoster Row, 
LONDON :—Printed by WILLIAM WILCOCKSON, Rolls Buildings, Fetter Lane, 








